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THE MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 
A weekly paper devoted to the interests of the Mechanics 
Mutual Protection, and the Elevation of Labor. 








JOHN TANNER, Editor. 





Tur Mecnanic’s Apvocate will be published | 
every Thursday morning, at No. 24 Commercial Build- | 
ing, corner Broadway and Hudson-st., at the low rate | 
of ONE DOLLAR PER ANNUM in advance. 

lt has now become imperative that the mechanic 
should have a weekly paper so that he can sit down on 
Saturday evening, and read the events of the week, 
the improvements in science, and also refresh his mind 
with the choice literature ot the day. From every 
quarter, we have been solicited to do so; and the sub- 
stance of every letter that we have received on the 
subject, has been, “‘ The Mechanics ought to have a 
weekly paper of their own.” pas ‘ ‘ 

The Mecuanic’s ApvocaTs, will be printed in 
eight large pages suitable for binding. It will embrace 
under its separate departments the choicest selections 
from the best works, original articles from the pens of 
eminent Mechanics, lists of Inventions, and the most 
important and stirring news of the week in a correct 
and condensed form. Neue e 

We have engaged many of the most distinguished 
Mechanics in the United States, as Contribu‘ors to our 
columns. It will be emphatically the Mechanic’s 
Advocate and Fireside Companion. From repeated 
assurances we have no doubt that the Mechanics of 
our State and Country will give us a hearty and unite 
support. We would therefore ask our friends to inter- 
est themselves in our behalf, and the elevation of their 
fellow craftsmen. 

All communications must be addressed io JOHN 
TANNER, No. 24 Commercial Buildings, 4ibany. 

“TAKE NOTICE.—Tunner’s Publication Office, has 
been removed from the Exchange, to No. 24 Com- 
mercial Buildings, where he will be happy to receive 
the calls of his Mechanic friends. 

fi Joun Harpison General Travelling Agent. 
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Songs of Labor. 


SONGS OF THE TRADES—No. 2. 
THE PRINTER. 
Print, comrades, print; a noble task 
Is the one we gaily ply; 
Tis ours to tell to all who ask 
The wonders of earth and sky. 
We catch the thought, all glowing warm, 
As it leaves the student’s brain ; 
And place the stamp of enduring form 
On Poet's airy strain. 
Then let us sing, as we nimbly jing 
The slender letters round ; 
A glorious thing is our laboring, 
Oh, where may its like be found! 








Print, comrades, print ; the fairest thought 
Ever limned in Painter’s dream, 

The rarest form e’er sculptor wrought 
By light of beauty’s gleam, 

Though lovely, may not match the power 
Which our own proud art can claim— 
That links the past with the present hour, 
And its breath—the voice of fame. 

Then let us sing, &c. 


Print, comrades, print ; God hath ordained 
That man by his toil should live ; 

Then spurn the charge that we disdained 
The labor that God should give! 

We envy not the sons of ease, 
Nor the lord in princely hall, 

But bow before the wise decrees 





In kindness meant for all. 
Then let us sing, Gc. 


THE SONG OF STEAM, 
Harness me down with your iron bands ; 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 
For I scorn the power of your puny hands 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 
How 1 laughed, as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 
At the childish boast of human might, 
And the pride of human power. 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the Seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 

Or waiting the wayward breeze ; 
When I marked the peasant faintly reel 
With the toil which he daily bore, 
As he feebly turzed at the tardy wheel, 

Or iugged at the weary oar. 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier-dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 
Or the lines of impatient love ; 

I could not but think how the world would feel, 
As these were outstripped afar, 

When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 
Or chained to the flying car. 


Ha, ha, ha! they found me at last— 
They invited me forth, at length, 
And I rushed to my throne with thunder blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength. 
Oh! then ye saw a wendrous change 
On the earth and ocean wide, 
Where now my fiery armies range, 
Nox wait for wind or tide. 
Hurrah, hurrah! the waters o’er, 
The mountain’s steep decline ; 
Time—space—have yielded to my power— 
The world—the world is mine! 
The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 
Or those where his beams decline ; 
The giant streams of the queenly west, 
Or the orient floods divine. 


The ocean pales where’er I sweep, 
To hear my s‘rength rejoice— 

And the monsters of the briny deep 
Cower, trembling at my voice. 

I carry the wealth and the lord of earth, 
The thoughts of the god-like mind ; 

The wind lags after my flying forth, 
The lightning is left behind. 


In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 
Where the rocks never saw the sun decline, 
Or the dawn of the glorious day. 
I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden cave below, 
And I make the fountain’s granite cup, 
With a crystal gush overflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade ; 
I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made ; 
I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint— 
I carry, I spin, I weave ; 
And all my doings I put into print 
On every Saturday eve. 


I’ve no muscle to weary, no breast to decay, 
No bones to be “‘ laid on the shelf,” 

And soon [ intend you may “ go and play,” 
While 1 manage the world by myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As the tempest scorns a chain. 





ON MISS ANNE BREAD. 
*¢ Toast any girl but her,” said Ned, 
** With every other flutter ; 
I'll be content with Anne BreEaD, 
And won’t have any but her,” 


LABOR IS LIFE. 
BY MRS. F. 8. OSGGOD. 

Pause not to dream of the future before us, 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us ; 
Hark, how creation’s deep musical chorus 

Unremittingly goes up into Heaven! 
Never the ocean wave falters in flowing ; 
Never the little seed stops in its growing ; 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 


** Labor is worship!”’—the robin is singing— 
‘* Labor is worship !”’—the wild bee is ringing. 
Listen—that elegant whisper upspringing, 

Speaks to thy soul from out nature’s creat heart. 
From the dark clouds flows the life-giving shower— 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing flower; 
From the small insect the rich coral bower ; 

Only man, in the plan, ever shrinks from his part. 


Labor is life—’Tis the sii!! water faileth— 

Idleness ever despaireth. >. waileth— 

Keep the watch wound, for the dark rust assaileth ; 
Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 

Labor is glory—the flying cloud lightens ; 

Only the waving wing changes and brightens— 

Idle hearts only the dark future frightens— 
Play the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them in tune. 


Labor is rest—from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all the petty vexations that meet us ; 
Rest from sin promptings that ever enireat us ; 

Rest from the world-syrens that lure us to ill. 
Work—and pure slumbers shall wait on thy pillow ; 
Work—thou shalt ride over care’s coming billow ; 

Lie not down wearied ‘neath wo’s weeping willow! 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will! 

Droop not, though shame, sin and anguish are round 
thee! 
Bravely fling off the cold chain that hath hound thee ; 
Look to yon pure Heaven smiling beyond thee ; 
Rest not content in thy darkness a eclod! 
Work—for some good—be it ever so slowly! 
Cherish some flower—be it ever so lowly! 
Labor !—all labor is noble and holy— 
Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God! 


———————— 


“Select Reading for the People. 


THE MECHANIC’S WIFE. 
BY MARY LEMAN GILLIES. 
‘* Shall you be very late to-night ?? This question 
was asked ina soft low voice by a very pale, but 














very sweet young creature, as she parted from her 
| husband in the street. 
| *‘*I do not know that I shall,’’ he replied, somewhat 
coldly, as replacing his cigar between his lips, he 
turned away. There was cerelessness rather than un- 
kindness in his manner, and she looked after him more 
in sorrow than reproach. ‘Taking the hand of her lit- 
tle boy, she slowly bent her steps homeward, with that 
drooping of the head which bespeaks sadness of heart. 
It was a Saturday nighi; she had been marketing, and 
her little purchases were contained in a basket which 
hung upon her arm. On reaching home, the very up- 
a floor of a house in a poor but decent neigh- 
orhood, she roused the fire, seated Philip, her little 
son, beside it, gave him a piece of bread and butter 
for his supper, and began to busy herself in putting 
away the féw necessaries she had bought. By the 
time this was done, the drooping head of little Philip 
told her he was ready for his pillow. How tenderly 
he was taken to his lorely mother’s lap—his pretty face 
washed—his bright hair brushed, and he arrayed in his 
snowy bed-gown. Pressed to her bosom, she warmed 
jhis little feet, her fond hand returning to them agaia 
jand again from the fire, to which she every now and 
then held her open palm, then pressing the soft foot, 
, She kissed it playfully, and provoked the laughter so 
swect to a mother’s ear. These were Philip’s first 
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charming lessons ; thus were gentleness and love | medicine and care essayed, while none guessed the behold, all was darkness and silence. He paused a 
awakened in his infant spirit by his capable, but unin- quick current of feeling that flowed beneath the quiet’ moment—an indescribable sensation of cold crept over 


structed, unassisted mother. 


How full of meaning bearing of that subdued, decaying woman; it wore his frame; and fear, like a paralysis, invaded his heart: 


was his smile—how full of animation! and when, the channel through which it made its secret way, but | at length he exclaimed : “‘ Susan ; Susan, my dear !” 
kneeling in her lap, she joined his little hands, and seemed to brighten the spirit it was soon to extinguish. There was no reply: he stepped further into the room: 


bade him ask his Heavenly Father to bless his earthly | 
parent, how sympathetically he caught the sweetly-| 
serious look—the calm and holy tone of his instruct- 
ress. When his little prayer was said, he flung his 
arms about her neck, and cheek to cheek they mur- 
mured together the lulling song which concluded this. 
little drama; for his eyes slowly closed, and the smile | 
softly passed from his face, and then he was gently | 
consigned to his snug and snowy bed. 

So far all was sweet; would it might be said all was 


Susan, after a time, felt that she was passing through 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. This conviction 
did not depress her energies—itawakened them. She 
had communed with her own meek heart, lifted it to 
her mighty Maker, and remembered with consolation 
that it is said, ‘‘ those also serve who only stand and 
wait.”? She struggled on from day to day in the per- 
formance of her duties, amid many privations, the 
worst of all privation, that of all mental development 
and social cheer ; yet had she a conscious account in 


he repeated her name _ louder : all was still. He 
| groped his way to the fire-place ; on the mantel-shelf 
‘he found a box of lucifer matches—obtained a light, 
and lighted a candle. He now beheld Susan, with her 
hand resting on the table, seated in her usual place. 
He approached and took her hand—O Heayens! its icy 
coldness! He flung himself on his knees on the floor 
_and looked up into her face; there was a sweet, placid 
smile upon her lips, for a forgiving, gentle spirit had 
passed from them, but the eyes were fixed and filmed 


calm ; but the aching void in Susan’s heart was not} her own heart, and her sincere and unassisted endea-! —Susan was dead—had been dead some hours. The 
calmness, it was rather a craving for that mental and | Vor had no doubt a register amid the higher achieve- distracted man rushed down stairs, alarming all the 


social aliment which is a necessity of every breast, | 


and cannot long be healthily denied to any. 


ments of more favored minds. With the certainty 


‘inmates of the house as he passed: a medical man was 


he more | that she was not long for this scene, she redoubled her soon present, and the chamber in which that young 


energetic spirits seek such associations or stimulants as |exertions to put her little household in order. She re-' creature had almost lived and died alone, was throng- 


chance presents them ; the gentler submit and suffer, | 
often perish, in silence. | 
Susan put a little fuel softly on the fire, trimmed her | 
candle, and sat down with the zealous lonely woman’s | 
usual companion,—her work-basket. A deep sigh 
stole from her bosom. Still the ceaseless needle was 
plied. Now and then she paused—it was to wipe 
away the tears that would gather on her lashes. She 
was just two-and-twenty, and had been four years 
married, during all which time, with the brief excep- 
tion of a few weeks previous to their settlement in 
town, she had thus been left night after night in lone- 
liness. Philip Morris, her husband, was an honest, 
industrious man, with a hundred good qualities; sober, 
and solicitous of securing to his family all the comforts 
his means afforded, he brought his weekly, earnings, 
with a very small reservation for some trifling indul- 
gences for himself, to his wife, and, with the utmost 
trust in her management and economy, left them to her 
disposal. But while thus trusting and liberal, he seem- 
ed to consider that he acquitted himself of all that 
Susan might demand of him. While he sought im- 
srovement for himself, it never occurred to him it was 
for equal right—would be to her an equal advantage : 
while he sought the interchange of thought with other 
minds, he never reflected on the utter privation of such 
communion he had entailed on her. He had taken her 
from the home of her father, a small farmer, where 
her mother, a painstaking woman, had brought up Su- 
san and several brothers and sisters, for their station, 
remarkably well. Her father’s heart Was one ever 
flowing with the milk of human kindness ; and thus, 
aided by the cheerful spirits of their cherished chil- 
dren, a moral sunshine had ever lighted up that lowly 
home, and given it a thousand claims upon her love 
and memory. At moments Susan would look back on 
the brief time that had been employed to woo her from 
it, as a dream: the whispered words of love—the pro- 
mises of devotion—of endeavors for her happiness— 
the mighty city in which she was tod well (which now 
appeared to her a maze of mud and stone, ill exchang- 
ed for the daisied fields, with their sweet breath and 
bright atmosphere )—had all tended to an undefinable 
disappointment ; yet, in the innocent ignorance of her 
heart, she could scarcely have stated of what she had 
to complain. She loved her husband ; she was proud 
of his superior abilities ; and made no mean estimate 
of his high moral character, undebased in the slightest | 
degree by the gross vices which, secluded as was her 
life, she ‘could not but perceive marked many around 
her, subjecting their wives to brutality and privation. | 
Compared with such offences, she persuaded herself} 
that Philip’s neglect was a very light and venial fault, 
and blamed herself for feeling it so much. But Susan 
was one of those flowers of humanity that would have | 
amply repaid cultivation, and that needed the sunshine 
of sympathetic kindness, the air of the social atmos- 
phere, to keep them in health and life. Daily food | 
was scarcely more necessary to her physical nature 
than the interc hange of thought and kindliness was to 
her spiritual nature; all this her husband’s habits, and | 
the unsocial plans of life in England, especially in| 
London, denied her. It is true, except morally, she | 
was uncultivated, but she had talent and temperament | 
that would soon have repaid a little kindly care. Too] 
timid, too ignorant, to plead her own cause, or urge | 
her claims to him who had prec luded ap} eal to all | 
others, she uncomplainingly lived on without change, | 
i 3, or excitement ; shut up within the | 





without stimulu 


four walls of her humble home, walking unrelieved | 
the dull unvarying round of her domestic duties, with | 
her spirit full of capabilities unexplored and unexpand- | 
ed. She grew nervous and hectic, her appetite ar 


spirits failed, her frame wasted; while, quiet and unre- 


pinii g, almost herself unconscious of her malady or its 
cause, con imptlion was rapidly d vel med. She was 
deemed delicate ; medical advice was sought, and 


paired and made clothes for her child, and, as she laid 
them away, embalmed them with her tears. In the 
same manner her needle toiled for her husband, and the 
savings which her frugality effected were employed to 
purchase him sundry little comforts. 

‘* These will keep him warm when I am cold,” she 


for better company, ’tis true, my only happiness was 
to remember him, and that I shall scarcely be more 
solitary in the grave to which I am going, than I have 
been in the home to which he brought me.” 

Sometimes a little ink-bottle was taken from the 
mantel-shelf, and a sheet of paper from her little table- 
drawer, and then, with effort, a few lines were traced, 
and the paper hidden carefully away, as if she had 
committed a crime. One night she had made more 
endeavor of this kind than usual, and the struggling 
unassisted spirit of intelligence was burning in her 
bright hazel eye, and glowing on her beautiful cheek, 
when she was startled by an unusual noise. The pa- 
per was hurried into the Snpei.the ink-bottle restored 
to the shelf, and taking the candle, she went out to the 
landing-place. She beheld her husband, assisted by 
two men, slowly ascending the stairs. He had met 
with an accident: had broken hisarm; it had been set; 
he had fainted during the operation ; and, with the 
ghastliness of aspect incident to such circumstances, 
appeared before her. 

This event prostrated Philip Morris for some time, 
during which Susan nursed him with unremitting care. 
It was long before he was able to return to work, but 
his employers were liberal and considerate, and did 
not forget in his weakness the man who had toiled for 
their advantage in his days of health and strength. 
But though unable to pursue his manual labors, Philip 
Morris soon made an effort to get abroad in search of 
mental occupation and social enjoyment. 


the most wees yw All this was well done ; he no- 
bly determined to rescue himself from becoming the 


mere machine of toil, the drudge for so much “ trash) 


as can be grasped thus.”? Alas! had he but thought of 
her whom he had promised to love and cherish till death 
should part them : had he considered whether she had 
not a soul of equal value with his own, perhaps an in- 
tellect as capable of repaying culture—then had he 
been twice blessed; blessed in the act and its reaction. 
But selfisly devoted to his own objects of pursuit, ha- 
bituated to the wan looks of his quiet wife, he failed to 
perceive that her cheek grew paler, and her voice 
weaker ; not that he had been insensible or indifferent 
to her care and anxiety during his illness ; but with 
renovated health he returned to his old habits, and ac- 
customed to receive sacrifices without making any, he 
sinned against gratitude and good feeling almost un- 
consciously. Gradually Susan found herself unequal 
to even the daily walk with little Philip, or the effort of 


}going up and down stairs, and then there was some 


talk of her returning home for a time, and trying the 
effects of her native air. She smiled feebly as this was 
spoken of, vet leit unattempted ; she knew that she was 
voing to a further and a better home, and often did sh 
wish to say as much; but she was not eloquent of 
words, nor sufficiently strong in spirits, and afier two 
or three fruitless attempts she desisted, and pursued, j 
far as she was able, the even tenor of her way. 


Philip Morris recovered his health, and was restoréd 
to work and full wages; again he talked of the 
try for Susan, and insisted on her tryi or 1 
he soucht to tempt her appetite by : rareties as he 
could afford, but still he could not igen hi 
culiar habi and « j ye! ‘ al 9 il evil 
entailed were late hours. One night he returned home, 
; usual, al t midnight, when on opening the room 


tead of the small bright fire, the trimmed can- 


aoor, in 


die, and the pale, patient worker he was accustomed to 


He went to! 
his club, to the Mechanics’ Institute, to the coffee-| 
shops, where he could find the best selected books and | 


ed by a crowd, any one of whom, inspired by a bet- 
ter social system, would willingly have sustained her 
‘to a longer life, or cheered the brief time that had 
|been allotted her. All were horror-struck, and one 
_heart-struck ; particularly when the child, awakened by 
‘the tumult, scrambled out of his little bed, and rushed 


‘thought; “he will little think that while he forgot me,| for protection to his lifeless mother. Not even that 


| voice, eloquent as it had ever been to her, could waken 
her again! The surgeon declared that her death had 
been sudden, and from natural causes, but that it was 
a case which demanded an inquest. 
An inquest was held. Among the evidence pro- 
| duced was a singularly affecting memorial; it was the 
little journal which Susan had for some time kept, like 
‘the r dungeon prisoner who daily notches a stick 
that he may be able to number the monotonous days of 
his captivity. The angel of death had arrested her 
hand just as it had feebly traced the following words: 
** Tt will not be long now—my child—my poor little 
Philip. He who calls away your mother will care for 
you! Philip Morris, my husband, my dear husband, I 
wish you were beside me now. You have been good, 
; and kind, and generous, and J] was not the wife you 
|should have had. Be a kind father to our child when 
‘Iam gone. You will—yes, surely you will one day 
take another wife. Philip! that whizh you never gave 
to me, give to her—your society, your counsel. Ii she 
| has been untaught, teach her: at least do not leave her 
| to continual loneliness. You never knew it, and there- 
fore cannot tell how sad the long dull hours ”’ 
As the reading of this little paper proceeded, Philip 
' Morris struck his heart as if he sought to crush it with- 
in his breast. That heart had not been fashioned for 
| severity or unkindness: on the contrary, much that was 
jmild and generous mingled in its formation, but the 
;second nature, induced by habit, had encrusted his 
original feelings and faculties; he had grown up to re- 
gard women as the mere machines of domestic life, 
with neither necessity nor capability for higher things, 
and which to “ spirits masculine’’ he deemed so essen- 
| tial that he made much sacrifice to secure cultivation 
for himself. Too late conviction had dawned upon 
|him, but it came accompanied by a contrition that at- 
tended him through the remainder of his life ; and if 
|at any moment he felt the promptings of self-concen- 
trated satisfaction, which the self-taught and isolated 
man (unable to compare himself with the more gifted 
and more endowed) is apt to do, he thought of Susan 
and felt humbled; he thought of her, and looked 
around him with a desire to participate in, not appro- 
priate, the feast that has been pravided for all. 








MORAL COURAGE IN EVERY-DAY LIFE. 

Have the courage to discharge a debt while you have 
the money in your pocket. 

Have the courage to do without that which you do 
not need, however much your eyes may covet it. 

[lave the courage to speak your mind, when it is 
necessary you should do so, and to hold your tongue 
when it is prudent you should do so. 

Have the courage to speak to a friend in a “ seedy” 


coat, even though you are in company with a rich one, 
{ tl ed. 
Have tl urage to own you are poor, and thus dis- 
mi p y g 
liave the cour t a will, and a just one. 
Hav ce e to tella man why you will not 
! i our y- 
ve th race to “ent”? the most agreeable ac- 
i have, when you are convinced that he 
\ friend should bear with a friend’s 


. it a , vices 
ve the courage to obey your maker, at the risk of 
eing ridiculed by man. 
ilave the courage to take a good paper, and to pay 
for it annually in advance. 
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From the Journal of the Franklin Institute. 


ON USING STEAM EXPANSIVELY. 


Under a similar title, in the Journal of September, 
Mr. Erskine Hazard has promulgated very erroneous 
doctrines on various subjects, some of which I am 
desirous of correcting. 

There is no lack of tables, showing the ratio of ef- 
fect produced by steam at full stroke, and cut off at 
any part of it; in fact, that is shown by every table of 
hyperbolic logarithms ; nothing more being necessary 
than to find the logarithm corresponding with the num- 
ber of times the space, occupied by the full steam, is 
contained in that occupied by the same when expand- 
ed: Thus, if the space into which which the full isad- 
mitted be 1, and that into which it is expanded be 2, 
it is said to be cut off at half stroke, and the effect or 

in produced by the expansion, is represented by the 

yperbolic logarithm of 2, viz: 6931 to which 1 must 
be added, making the total effect 1,6931, and this be- 
ing divided by the space into which the steam is ex- 
panded, viz: 2, gives the average effect throughout 
the whole stroke of the piston, viz: 8465, as shown by 
Mr. H. By this table also it appears, that the same 
quantity of steam is nearly 18 times as effective, when 
used expansively and cut off at 1-100 part of the stroke, 
as when used at the full stroke. 

And now let me refer to page 194, where Mr. H. 


says that ‘‘ steam at 80 lbs. pressure, cut off at 1-100 a ‘ pay day 
of the stroke, by the table will give an average pres- in Atmos- in inches of 
sure of 10 Ibs. to the whole oyender, and, by adding 918° an noe: . 629° 
the vacuum and air pump, 10 lbs. more may be readily | 950 59 2 60 98 2755 
obtained.”’ 275 18 3 90 40.9670 
Now omitting any remark, further than noticing, en , , 
: 1 | 293,72 4 120 53,2574 


ssant, the oddness of the expression contained in the 
latter part of the sentence, it would appear that Mr. 
H. supposes that steam may be worked to almost any 
extent expansively without a condenser ; let me tell 
him, however, that in this he is entirely mistaken, and 
that instead of such an engine giving ‘‘ a power equal 
to two of Boulton and Watt’s, of the same size, work- 
ed with atmospheric steam,” it would rather require 
them to make it work at all; the pressure of the steam 
being already 5 Ibs. under the atmosphere, according 
to his own statement. If the 180 lbs. is so much above 
the atmosphere, that makes but 195 Ibs. altogether, and 
the average pressure ge gt the whole stroke, 
would not even then be 11 lbs.—*‘ adding the air 
pump.”’ 

Hence steam cannot be used to advantage with any 
great extent of expansion without a condenser, for, 
steam at 75 lbs. above the atmosphere, cut off at 1-6 of 
the stroke, has not power enough at the end of it, to 
expel the eduction steam through the valve, and the 
same would occur with steam at 165 lbs. if cut off at 
1-10 of the stroke. 

In short, either with or without a condenser, the 
steam must never be expanded so far as to be unable 
to overcome the resistance opposed to it, which, prac- 
tically, must include the element of friction. 

To illustrate this part of a subject in a popular man- 
ner, with sufficient accuracy for practical use and easy 
of remembrance as an empirical rule where tables are 
not accessible, we may suppose 10 steam cylinders, 
all of the same capacity, ae — the whole 10=10, 
of course 1=1, we will use one of them only at full 
steam, calling the effect produced =1: Now, all that 
can be made of that steam after it has produced that 
effect, is clear gain ; let us, therefore, pass it into the 
second cylinder, and take the pressure at the centre as 
the average pressure throughout, which, although in- 
correct, is sufficient for our present purpose, this pres- 
sure will be 1 at the commencement of its being let 
in, and 5 at the end ; but the point at which we pro- 
pose to take the pressure at, is, the centre between 
those two, where the steam has expanded to one and 
a half times : 


1 

therefore .666 = —— is the gain effected by 
1.5 

using the second cylinder a we go on and 


use a third, we have 4—= —— as the gain by 
2.5 








using that only, making the whole gain= 1.066 = .666 | 
.. 4and the whole effect 2.066= 1 .. .666 .. 4, and| 
sO we may proceed, until we attain to those praciical 
limits, beyond which it is a waste of power to proceed. | 
When expanded 9 times, that is, filling the 10 cylin-' 
ders, the average pressure in the last is little more than | 
1-10 that of the full steam, and the whole effect is} 
3.3026 by the table produced by 1 of full steam. 


I will notice another error of Mr. H., and I have | 


place steam, in point of temperature above, and of 
pressure below that of condensation, and out of con- 
tact with the liquid which forms it, and the law is cor- 
rect. Boyle and M. de Sassure have proved that the 
absorption of water by gaseous bodies is directly as 
the pressure so long as the temperature is the same, but 
when that varies, we must resort to a law discovered 
by Guy Lussac, Dulong and Petit, who have shown 
that gaseous bodies expand 1-480 for each degree 
above 32 F. Now 100 cubic inches of gaseous vapor 
at 32 will weigh 13716 grs. and its elasticity will be 
2 in. mercury, but if we increase the heat, we increase 
the elasticity also, and out of contact with water an 
increase of 180 degrees of the former will cause the 
latter to become 2765 in. at 212 degrees, and as the 
elasticity and density of steam are in the same propor- 
tion so long as the temperature is the same, we have 
.275 : 30:: .13716: 14.9629 = the grs. of water in 
100 cubic in. of steam at 212 degrees, and 30 inches 
or 1 atmospheric pressure. 

In calculating the following table, I have adopted 
the temperature, in accordance with the experiments 
of Dulong, Arago, and others of the Parisian Acade- 
my of Science, and the rule 1: Multiply the pressure 
in inches of mercury by 329.184 and devide by the 
temperature plus, 448 F., and the answer will be the 
grains of water contained in 109 cubic inches of steam. 


Thus the increment of temperature, for each in- 
creasing atmosphere of pressure, decreases uutil at 24 
At. only 3.78 degrees additional temperature will be 
necessary to reduce the pressure to 25 At. 

As an approximate rule, to find the temperature at 
which the pressure of steam will be doubled. 

Rule 2: Mmultiply the temperature by 1.179 and 
the answer is the temperature at which the pressure 
will be doubled, nearly. 

Tuomas Prosser, C. E. 





WOULDN’T MARRY A MECHANIC. 

Let every young lady read the following, and learn 
wisdom. Those who suppose they were made to live 
without work, must, of course, suppose that somebody 
else was made to work for them—to be (for it amounts 
to this) their slave. Such persons, ten to one, will 
sooner or later, take practical lessons in their error, as 
did the young woman mentioned below. She who 
marries an honest, industrious mechanic, or other la- 
borer, marries well ; and if she have sense enough to 
think so, her husband marries well.— Gospel Fountain. 


A young man commenced visiting a young woman, 
and appeared to be well pleased. One evening he 
called when it was quite late, which led the girl to 
inquire where he had been. . 

‘« T had to work to-night,” he replied. 

‘Do you work for a living ?”’ inquired the astonish- 


ed girl. 

‘* Certainly,”’ replied the young man: ‘I am a me 
chanic.”? 

‘* My brother doesn’t work, and I dislike the name 
of a mechanic ;”’ and she turned up her pretty nose. 

This was the last time the young mechanic visited 
the young woman. He is now a wealthy man, and has 
one of the best of women for his wife. The young 
lady who disliked the name of a mechanic, is now the | 
wife of a miserable fool—a regular vagrant about | 
greg-shops,—and she, poor, miserable woman, is| 
obliged to take in washing, in order to support herself 
and children. 

Ye who dislike the name of a mechanic—whose 
brothers do nothing but loaf and dress—beware how | 
you treat young men who work for a living. Far bet-_ 
ter discard the well-fed pauper, with all his rings, | 
jewelry, brazenness and pomposity, and take to your | 
affection the callous-handed, intelligent and industrious | 
mechanic. Thousands have bitterly regretted the | 
folly, who have turned their backs to honest industry. 
A few years of bitter experience have taught them a | 
severe lesson. In this country no man or woman 
should be respected, inour way of thinking, who will 
not work bodily or mentally, and who curl their lips. 
with scorn when introduced to a hard working man. | 








{Cracks in stoves and stove-pipes are readily closed 
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AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 
In 1844 there was raised in the state of New York, 
1,802,282 bush. Barley ; 20,553,612 bush. Potatoes ; 
24,907,553 bush. Oats; 4,295,536 tons Hay. In these 
productions, our state exceeds all of the other states. 
Ohio raises the most Wheat—viz : 18,786,705 bush. 
Pennsylvania the most Rye: 8,429,226 bushels. And 
the most Buckwheat: 6,408,508 bushels. 
Tennessee the most Indian Corn: 67,838,427 bushels. 
Virginia the most Flax and Hemp: 31,726 lbs. 
Kentuckey the most Tobacco: 72,322,543 lbs 
Georgia the most Cotton: 148,175,128 Ibs. 
South Carolina the most Rice: 66,892,807 Ibs. 
Louisiana the most Sugar: 37,173,590 Ibs. 








GOVERNMENT OFFICES, &c. 

There are in the employ of the Government at 
Washington, or rather were, in March, 1845, 733 per- 
sons, exclusive of the officers of the Army and Navy. 
Their salaries are from $500 to $6,000: of these the 
different States furnish the following proportions : 


States. No. in office, Age. Salary 
Virginia, 144 $200,396 
Maryland, 133 170,305 
District of Columbia, 99 77,455 
Kentucky, 7 34,150 
South Carolina, 5 17,800 
North Carolina, 10 16,300 
Louisiana, 9,000 
Tennessee, 3 7,300 
Delaware, 4 6,750 
Alabama, 1 4,500 
Mississippi, J 1,505 
Pennsylvania, 9U 123,790 
Massachusetts, 43 86,245 
New York, 37 63,250 
New Hampshire, 23 42,000 
Maine, 25 31,150 
Rhode Island, 6 24,100 
New Jersey, 17 23,245 
Connecticut, 15 22,815 
Vermont, 5 5,545 

hio, 6 4,400 





&S The bitter almond contains the constituents of 
Prussic acid and a peculiar volatile oil resembling the 
peach-blossom in its odor: both are developed when the 
almond is bruised and brought in contact with water. 
When the bitter almond is masticated, and receives 
moisture in the mouth and stomach, the Prussic acid 
then formed operates as a poweaful sedative on the 
nervous system, and renders the body less susceptible 
of the He nomen of excitants, consequently of wine. 
It forms, as it were, the balance in the opposite scale, 
and preserves the equilibrium, between the sinking, 
which would result from its use were no wine taken, 
and the intoxication that would follow an excess of 
wine were not the bitter almonds eaten. Plutarch in- 
forms us, that the sons of the physician, of the emperor 
Tiberius knew this fact; and though inveterate topers, 
yet they kept themselves sober by eating bitter almonds. 
—Philosephy of Magic. 


{x During the tremendous shower at Philadelphia, 
the lightning is said to have coursed along the telegraph 
wires like a rocket on a line. Among those who saw 
this phenomena, was an Irishman who had just turned 
out of his lair, and gone to work ona building in Somer- 
sett street, over which the wires pass. ‘‘ Och Jabers!’’ 





| cried Pat, ‘that’s news of a battle with the Mexican 


spalpanes! Anybody can tell that by the blaze and 


smell of gunpo wther.”’ 


{k% By the New York Tribune we learn that the 
Pope of Rome intends to substitute imprisonment for 
life for the punishment of death, which he intends to 
totally abolish. The Pope is certainly ahead of many 
Protestants in this respect, who still cling with despe- 
rate tenacity to the gallows, that relic of the dark ages. 

fiz A timber bridge, two hundred and sixty feet 
long, extending across the Delaware river at War- 
ransburg, Pa., is nearly finished. It consists of a sin- 


done ; it is, that “double pressure should contain a bya paste made of wood ashes, common salt and water. gle span, without support of check braces at the ends, 
double quantity of water.’ He is led into this error For a more permanent and durable cement, that may anq was constructed by G. W. Thayer of Springfield, 


by what he calls, but erroneously, a law of Dalton’s, be used in steam engine boilers, mix together iron ae 


**that steam obeys the same law as the gases,”’ &c., | 
and no doubt it does under the same circumstances ;' 


filings, salamoniac (muriate of ammoniay and sulphu 
in the proportion of three, two and one. 


i 


It is 22 feet wide, with 20 feet piers, and is 
the longest span bridge in the U. 8S. 
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MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 








__NBOHANICS” ADVOCATE 


Vic THE LABORER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE.” 
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NOTICE. 

{cj We wish it to be distinctly understood that Robert 
Macfarlane is not in any way, shape, or Manner connec- 
ted with this paper. 


POLITICAL ACTION. 

In our remarks last week on the subject of Political 
Action by the mechanics, we took occasion to present 
what seemed to us good reasons why it should be adop- 
ted in the way we suggested, and pointed out the man- 
ner in which the political balance of power, now held 





by the mechanics, should be employed by them to the | They had but to organize and employ it in the manner 


ceive and act upon the petitions of the mechanics, 
promise great and salutary Reforms, and affect a won- 
drous degree of interest in all their affairs. 


Such is a skeleton outline of one of the many great 
and painful struggles of the mechanics of this State 
against State oppression and combinations of soulless 
monopolists. And yet, in reviewing it, with our pre- 
sent object kept in sight, we are constantly reminded 
of the fact, that during the whole of that struggle the 
mechanics had it in their own power to secure all they 





prayed for and labored for in vain. They then held, 
as they hold now, the balance of Political Power.— 


up old party organizations. 7Z'hen deaf ears were un-| ter cannot teach him, he can learn himself. Books are 
stopped, and blind eyes were opened to the light—/|plenty and cheap. The will to use them alone is want- 
Then, political expediency and policy both acting as|ing. [here are many sciences, the investigation of 
prompters, partizan legislators condescended to re-| which will be found of the highest importance and of 


‘the greatest utility, and .conducive to the expansion of 
the intellect, and the growth of a livelier taste for 
| scientific research and mental culture. Magnetism and 
Electro-magnetism we might name as a subject of 
great interest, and a source of much amusement in 
hours of relaxation from the toils of the day. The won- 
derful effects produced by the most simple means, 
stagger the ideas of a youth who does not comprehend 
them; and to him who does, imparts emotions of plea- 
sure that may not be expressed. And yet, what is the 
ignorance of mechanics in this matter! We saw an 
extreme case a few weeks since. A young man hap- 


‘pening to see us assisting a gentleman grind down the 


attainment of their legitimate rights. We now pur-| suggested by us in our article last week, to have ef-| poles of a horse-shoe fixed magnet, was peculiarly 
pose to speak briefly of the Resutts which must fol- | fected all they asked—infinitely more than they finally |#"ious to know what we were doing, and the use to 
low such action, if it be taken judiciously and used | accomplished, after years of incessant toil. And this,| Which the magnet was to be put. We explained by 


intelligently. 


Brother Mechanics, is all you need now do to bring 


lifting up half a pound of iron with it. He appeared 


> 


Heretofore it has been customary for the mechanics, | about the great Reforms you labor for, establish a}| | thunderstruck at the fact ; and could hardly believe 
when they wished to accomplish any object of vital! your acknowledged rights, and thoroughly redress all | "is Senses. The truth was, briefly, that he had never 


importance, crush unjust monopolies that threatened | 


: : : oe | 
to crush them, or overthrow wrongs heaped upon; Ag we said in our last number, the great weapon of | 


them by soulless speculators or cunning politicians, to | 


your wrougs. 


your sure deliverance, is the Political Sledge-Hanmer. 


| known of the existence of such a principle as magnet- 
ism, and he never heard of loadstone! Why, almost 
every child in the street is less ignorant, and would be 


petition the legislature for redress. ‘The efficacy of Put forth your hands and grasp it armly ; exert the | Considered a disgrace to its parents were it not so. 


this remedy has been tested and tried thoroughly, in 
years of earnest appeals, followed by bitter disap- 
pointments and numberless insults. Their petitions 
went up to the legislature winter after winter, signed 
by thousands and tens of thousands cf the best citizens 
and most useful and industrious men of the State, 
praying for the abatement of the enormovs and wicked 
State Prison monopoly, which bore grievously upon 
them in a thousand ways, and which was as it original- 
ly existed, and is as it now exists, a most wicked and 
monstrous evil, whereby the coffers of the public trea- 
sury are filled, and some of the expenses of the gov- 
ernment paid, from the proceeds of convict labor, at 
the expense of thousands of lonest and industrious 
mechanics. We all remember the fate of those peti- 
tions. We all remember how coolly, indifferently, 
and sometimes contemptuous!y, petitions and petition- 
ers were treated by Senates and Assemblys. Legisla- 
tors turned a deaf ear to the complaints of men who} 
were driven, by gross injustice, and a monopyly that’ 
robbed them of the legitimate fruits of honest labor, | 
to petition for a redress of wrongs that had grown to} 
be a burden too grievous to be borne any longer un- 
complainingly or in silence. The markets were glut-| 
ted with articles manufactured by convicts, which| 
were forced upon the public at prices ruinous to the | 
mechanic. The distress in consequence was very | 
great. The injustice, aye ! the positive cruelty, so 
plain, so clear, so unmistakable, that none were found 
hardy enough to deny that the petitioners were hardly | 
treated, and had abundant cause for loud complaint. 
But self-interest was at stake. They would not admit 
this fact. A majority of the members of the legisla- 
tures were thorough politicians, lawyers, speculators, 
merchants—anything and everything but mechanics, 
or the friends of their interests and the defenders of 
their rights : men, to be sure, elected by the votes of 
these very petitioners, but yet indifferent to their grie- 
vances, and wilfully blind to their wants. And it was 
only after years had passed away—years of constant, 
ive effort—that even the slight- 





perplexing and ex] 


est modification of the great evil was effected. The 
little that was then accomplished was more the result 
of a change in Public Opinion—the mighty Lever that | 


nd a well grounded fear of the 
ical action by the mechanics as we 


moves every! 
adoption of such 
now sus t, than a favorable disposition on the part 
of the legisla 
thunder through the | 
1 


uselves. The People becan to 
’ress, the mechanic’s wrongs be- 
by many tongues, and the politi- 


cal rizon » lower and threaten a storm that 


’ } 


re party politicians and br 


strength of your brawny arms and wield it well, so 
that every blow shall tell in your favor. Itis your 
duty, not less than your privilege, to do this. A duty 
you owe to yourselves, to those dependant upon your 
honest toil for subsistence and education, and to those 
who will be left behind you to live and act after you. 
Can you refuse to do that which is dictated by pu ry, 
encouraged by privilege, smiled upon by inflexible 
Justice, and rendered expedient and legitimate by 
the wisest Poricy ? Ch, no! you cannot—you will 
not! You see the Resepy : you know it to be a 
safe and effectual one: you i#ust—if you are wise, if 
you are independent, if you are just to yourselves, 
your families and your best interests—you must apply 
it, and AT ONCE. It is the only remedy. All others 
have been employed—all others have failed. 

Now we have pointed out to you, in our humble and 
feeble way, the saws, the MANNER, and the rz- 
suLts of Political dction. We have discharged cur 
duty. It now only remains for you to say whether or 


not we have done well or ill—whether or not you, 


will adopt the advice we have ventured to give, and 
take those steps in the great work of your own disen- 
thralment which we have here suggested. 





IT IS IMPORTANT 

That every young mechanic should endeavor to ob- 
tain some knowledge of the various scienzces which 
the labors of ages have built up for the benefit of man. 
Young men seldom think, while they are spending the 


| springtime of their days in acquiring the principles and 


details of the business they are to pursue in after lite, 
that there is much, very much, ovt of their trades, a 
knowledge of which wil! not only prove useful, but 
entertaining to the mind. The examples of Learned 
Blacksmiths, Shoemakers, and Weavers, speak vol- 
umes of themselves. How was ii that they acquired 
the extraordinary abilities they have displayed, if not 
by close and unremitting attention, in leisure hours, to 
the pursuit of knowledge? A slight taste of the plea- 
sures arising from intellectual culture, urged them to 
renewed exertions—to higher and nobler resolves—to 
full and glorious success. 

The ignorance of mechanics as to the principles of 
their trades is indeed lamentable. We refer, of course, 


to those whose business involves the application of 


the laws of mechanics. They know that certain causes 
produce certain effects, but why, is to them ine xplica- 
ble. What reasonable excuse is there for this? Ad- 
| mittine there must be something radically wrong in 
the teacher, there is still no excuse for the young man 


1 
{ 


‘their main { 


| We propose in future numbers to enlarge on this 
‘science ; to show some of its remarkable characteris- 
ties, and the principles upon which magnetic pheno- 
/mena are explained, in the hope that our readers—the 
/Mecuanics of the city and state—may devote some 
of their leisure moments to its investigation as a means 


of enjoyment and mental improvement. 





CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Nof a few of the deepest thinkers and clearest heads 

in Europe and: America are at work for the true eleva- 

|tion of labor. Such men as our own Burrirvt, as 
| Wa. Howrrr, DovuGLass JERROLD, CuaAs. Mac- 
‘x AY, Cuarues Dickens and W. J. Fox; and such 
women, too, as Mary Howitt, Harrier Mar- 
ruveau, L. Marra Cup, and a host of others we 
‘might mention, are the true and earnest and untiring 
friends of the working man and his interests. They 

are claiming much, saying much, and laying the foun- 

dation of a great and glorious superstructure Their 

thoughts and efforts, and the co-operatvie thought and 

labor of the numberless thousands who are falling in 

‘with tiem, ave werking a reform which already be- 
| gins to operate with tremendous force, and whose 
‘healthy influences are appearing in an agitation, an up- 


heaving, as it were, of the mind of the masses, long 
imprisoned by the cruel despotism of custom, and in- 
ert because in the dark. LiGur now streams in at 
every crevice. The Sons and Daughters of labor be- 
gin to see aright, and with sight they begin at once 
to tread firmly in the right path, and to order their 
steps with judgment. 


The great lever is co-operative association. Let the 
working classes always act together, and with com- 
mon objects kept distinctly in view, and they will not 
only be more apt to act right, but will certainly effect 
more in a shorter space of time, than if each traveled on 
alone, acting and co-operating only with (and conse- 
quently for) himself. In England all the classes that 
constitute the industrious population of that realm are 
rapidly forming themselves into mutual benefit and 
other associations of a kindred nature, not unlike, in 
features, the Mechanics’ Mutual Protection 

y- ‘They are careful too 
to keep themselves well informed of all that is inter- 
esting to them to understand, by liberally patron- 
ising works devoted to the advocacy of their in- 
terests. This is wise; and in both these particulars 
we recommend to our mechanics the adoption of a 
similar course. The grand resulis—the mutual bene- 


of our own state and country. 


nind. What bis mas- fits—arising from such action are obvious, and need 
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not be pointed out in detail. In this connection, the 
sentiment of a true poet may not be amiss :— 


‘¢ Man, poor and feeble when alone, 
The ‘sport of every passing wind, 
In war—in trade—hath ever showa 

He’s all resistless when combined. 


It then, when fears or interests plead, 
Combining crowds together press, 
Why cannot social feeling lead 

Man to unite for happiness?” 
THE GREAT CENTRE. 

It may not be generally known that among astrono- 
mers the belief is extant, that there are not only my- 
riads of suns like our own, the centres of similar 
systems, around which they revolve, but that there is 
actually some point, some body around which the 
whole host of immensity rotate. The idea is a grand 
one, and worthy the conception of earth’s noblest mind. 
What may that body be? Something more gigantic | 
than human thought can comprehend—something more 
dazzling in light than we can conceive, as far surpass- 





ing the effulgence of the noon-day sun, as that glori-| buted its invention to one of his countrymen, Cornelius | 


ous body does the glimmering of the smallest star that 
the Omnipotent has set in the diadem of night. Think, 


if it be possible, of a luminary, countless millions of| and that he presented some such instrument to Prince | 


times larger than any visible orb, whose eternal bright- 
ness eclipses the united glory of all other worlds ; 
would not such a place be a fit residence of the Al- 
mighty—of Cherubim and Seraphim—of majesty, glo- 
ry and love 7—Where, from His throne, He might 
behold, direct and control the movements of the vast 
works of His mighty hands moving in unerring order 
in their appointed orbits! Such might be Heaven, 
though Heaven it may not be. 

We perceived a few days since, a notice that a Rus- 
sian astronomer had found the great centre—‘‘ a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for,’’ but extremely 
doubtful, to say the least. He specifies a star, whose 
whereabouts has escaped our memory, as the only 
visible heavenly body around which it is possible to 
show there is a universal revolution. With the hope, 
however, that this important question may be satisfac- 
torily settled by the astronomic talent of the world, 
we leave it in their hands, as better qualified to the 
task than we shall ever expect to be, though Heaven 
gave us alife of forty revolutions of Uuranus on his 
axis. ‘ 





CORRESPONDENTS. 
The surest evidence of an interest in the cause we 
* advocate by the mechanic, and of a wish to advance 
the prosperity of his fellow-workmen, is his appear- 
ance in the columns of a paper like ours,—not ours 
alone, but of every journal devoted to the improvement 
and elevation of the working classes of the nation. If 
the absence of such correspondents in their columns 
argues anything, it certainly argues the absence of 
support where it is most to be expected, and of that 
degree of interest in their own welfare which mecha- 
nics above all others should evince. 
establish papers for the special benefit of any portion 
of community, if they do not sufficiently fee! the value 
of the efforts put forth on our part, to second them by 
reasonable efforts to the same great end on theirs.— 
What have artizans to fear in the matter? Their 
names on paper will look as well, and sound as loud, 


li is useless to 


when pronounced by our readers, as any other men’s ; 
and though in some few instances the graces of dic- 
tion, the fluency 
thought, do not abound, as in the effusions of the more 
polished writers, 
ments or inquiries, will be none the less heartily wel 


of language, and the energy of 


comed by the editor and his readers. 
We wish our subscribers to read this article thought- 
fully, and endeavor to overcome the false delicacy 
which prevents their co-operating with us in making 
our paper what we mean it shall be—ihe vindicator of 
the Workingman’s rights, and the cullivator of the 
Workingman’s mind; and we trust that in our next 


publication they will show by their contributions that 


THE MICROSCOPE AND ITS REVELATIONS 


For the Mechanic’s Advocate. 


in but a short space of time has been brought toa stat: 


progress, from its first simple construction to its present 


an Invisible World, we will doubtless be gratifying 
| the curiosity of many, and awakening in the mind of 
|e mechanic a desire for further glimpses of the won- 
ders of creation thus laid open to the view of man. 
It is supposed, from a well known passage in Sene- 
ca, that the ancients were acquainted with the micro-| 
scope, in one of its simple forms atleast ; but during | 
‘the middle ages it appears to have been entively lost. | 
‘Since that dark period, the honor of its discovery has'| 
| been claimed by many distinguished individuals.— 
Huggens, the celebrated Dutch mathematician, attri- 


So 








Drebell. But it is asserted by Borellus, that Jansen, 
the reputed contriver of the telescope, was its inventor, 


Maurice, and Albert, arch-Duke of Austria. This in- 
strumnent was six feet in length, and consisted of a tube 
of sill-copper, supported by thin brass pillars in the 
shape of dolfins, on a base of ebony, which was adap- 
ted to hold the objects to be examined. Of the internal 
construction of this microscope, we have no account, 
though there is reason to believe that it was nothing 
more than a telescope converted into a microscope.— 
Jansen, however, seems the most entitled to the merit 
of having invented this instrument, from the testimony 
of Borellus, who, in a work entitled ‘‘ De Vero Tele- 
scopii Inventore,” published in 1655, has adduced a 
great deal of evidence connected with the invention of 
the telescope and microscope. He brings forward a 
letter from William Boneel, envoy from the States of 
Holland, which throws considerable light on the sub- 
ject. Boreel was intimately acquainted with Zaccha- 
rius Jansen, and had frequently been in his father’s 
shop. He had often heard that the Jansens were the 
inventors of the microscope, and having been in Eng- 
land in 1619, he saw in the hands of his friend Corne- 
lius Drebell, the very microscope which Zaccharius 
Jansen had presented to Prince Maurice and Albert, 
arch-Duke of Austria. Cornelius Drebell, therefore, 
who has commonly been considered as the inventor of 
the instrument, appears to have derived this honor 
from the accidental circumstance of his having exhi-| 
bited the microscope made by Jansen ; and as he was 
a favorite at the Court of James the Sixth, where he) 
lived some time, this opinion may have proceeded not 
only from his own arrogance, but from the influence | 
of royal favor. Viviani, an Italian mathematician, | 
also expressly informs us, in his life of Galileo, that|, 
this great man was led to the construction of a micro- 
scope from that of the telescope ; and in the year 1612) 
he actually sent a microscope to Sigismund, King of 
Poland. 

In the year 1618, Fontana, a Neapolitan, made a 
microscope of two double convex lenses, and wrote 
an account of it in a work, which, however, was not 
published till some years afterwards. 
reason to believe that the 


As there is no 
microscopes invented by 





}of experiments were begun in Franc 





this appeal is not made in vain. 





Jansen consisted of two convex lens, the honor of this 
improvement seems due to Fontana, who distinctly as- 


their plain and unpretending state- | sumes the merit of it ; and we may add, no other per- 


son has laid claim to it. 

For a long period, curious as the fact may now ap- 
pear, the single microscope was that generally in use, 
the compovad instrument being regarded as a mere 
philosophical toy. Soon after the year 1820,°a series 
e by M. Seliigne; 
and simultaneously by Frauenhofer, at, Munich ; by 
Amici, at Modena; by Chevalier, at Paris, and by the 
late Mr. Tulley, of London. In 1824, the last named 
artist, at instigation of Dr. 


the Goring, and without 


Few of our readers are aware of the wonderful 
revelations of the microscope, an instrument that with- | 


of perfection that the early philosophers ne ver deemed | 
it would atiain; and in giving a succinct account of its | 


perfect state, with the results of its investigations into! 


ibe held immediately, 








| know ing what had been done on the continent, onde 
}an attempt to construct an achromatic object-glass for 
a compound microscope, and produced one of 9-10ths 
of an inch focal length, composed of three lenses, and 
transmitting a pencil of eighteen degrees. This is the 
first that was made in England. The exertions of 
Messrs. Ross, Pritchard, Powell, Smith, and other 
well-known London opticians, have since served to 
' bring this instrument nearer to perfection. 


To be continued. 


Geneva, Dec. 8th, 1846. 
| Dear sir—I received yours of Nov. 30th, and by 


your request send you the names of the officers of Sy- 
'racuse Protection, No. 30: they are as follows: 
rs W. Willson, SP ; G. Robbins, JP ; N. G. Olds, 
; Thos. S. Truain, FS; T. C. Coleman, T ; BR. F. 
‘Boyd, P; W. Philipson, IP; L. Cogsgriff, OP. 
I installed them on Friday last, in the afternoon, and 
‘met with them in the evening, when they initiated six 
|more, and received one by card, making in all 15. I 
think they are men of the right stamp, and there are a 
“few more left of the same sort,’’ in that place 
You may consider me as a subscriber to your paper, 
and I will do what I can for )ou in getting more. Ac- 
| cept my best wishes for your welfare. 


Yours, in Brotherhood, 
John Tanner. S. basa Mor Rison. 





HORRID AND BRUTAL MURDER. 


The Louisville Journal gives anaccount of a murder 
which, for fiendish brutality, is without a parallel. It 
appears that a man named Samuel Chase, of Patriot, 
Indiana, started lately on a trading expedition, accom- 
panied by his wife and two young men. Mrs. Chase 
was about 19 years of age, and had been married two 
years. Chase, after leaving home, whipped his wife so 
unmercifully with a cowhide as to leave the marks of 
blood in her footsteps. Mrs.C. succeeded in »scaping 
to Mill’s Point. Chase then employed two persons to 
persuade her to return, which she did, and seat one of 
the young men to her father’s on an errand. 

Chase then started down the iiver, accompanied only 
by his wife and the boy, and then commenced murder- 
ing her by inches. Her person was cut and mangled 
in a most horrid manner with a rawhide and a bowie- 
knife, both of which were found in her bed, covered 
with blood. Many wounds had the appearance of hav- 
ing been caused by holding her against a hot cooking 
stove. She was literally cut to pieces from her neck 
to her feet—both lengthwise and across her body. Her 
jneck had the appearance of his having held her by the 
|throat. He was about four days in accomplishing the 

|murder. Her clothes were found in the boat, which 
| he had taken off from time to time, covered with blood 
|and cut and torn to pieces. On the arrival of the boat 
| at James’s bayou, the young man that had been sent to 
| he icr father’s returned and came on board the boat on 
the morning of the 24th of November. He saw Mrs. 
|Chase in bed in this situation, and immediately gave 
the alarm. The neighbors came in and found Mrs. 
|C. alive, but speechless. She died in a short time 
‘after. Chase was secured, and after an examination 
before a Court of Inquiry, was taken with the corpse 
on board the bout to New Madrid, Mo., 25 miles below, 
and lodged in jail, heavily ironed. _ Chase offered no 





| 


excuse for the inhuman act, and none 
tured, unless it wasa misunderstanding that occurred 
some business transa: 


can be conjec- 


The inhabitants of New Madrid were so enraged 


between him and her parents in 
tion. 
that it was with difficulty they cou 
ecuting him instantly; but law and order prevailed, 
and they have sent on a petit 
tr 


ld be kept frem ex- 


ion for a special Court tu 
for his trial. 

Pekin Tea 
Company of this city have ordered an invoice of Gun- 
Cotton Tea from China, which takes the place of the 
Gun- Powder variety, and goes off much more rapidly, 


ComMERCIAL Revotutrion !— The 


The sciences have riz, 





peepee aS 
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{i One of the good signs of the times is, that; MEETING OF THE PRINTERS OF ALBANY. 
everywhere the thinkers and the toilers are becoming | At a meeting of the Journeymen Printers of the city 
one and the same. ‘The result of this will be self-gov-| of Albany, held at the Carlton House, on the evening 
ernment, which is the best of all government. When! of December 14th—the meeting was organized by the 
Thought and Toil march hand in hand together, the | appointment of Mr. Evcene M. PacKarpas chair- 


true interests of labor will be intelligently and practi-| man, and Mr. N. W. Youna, as secretary. 


cally advanced, and ultimately securely established 
upon a permanent foundation. 

{ij We hardly know how to express our thanks to 
our numerous kind friends who have aided us in our 
new enterprise ; our apology for not answering their 
kind letters must be the press of business incident to 
establishing a new publication. We have hardly as 
yet got fully under weigh. They shall all be attended 
to before our next. 

{= For the week ending Tuesday, l4th, we have 
received 237 new subscribers: how many shall we have 
to report next week ? 

fig Mr. A. G. GrRanGer’s second list of subscri- 
bers has come to hand. The mechanics of Canandai- 
gua enter into the work with great spirit. 


Ge Substitute for the Potatoe-—A Correspondent | 


of the Hamilton, (C. W.,) Express, says he knows of 
a substitute for the Potatoe. That he has found upon 
a small Island in one of our Copper Lakes, a bulbous 
root, which in its native state grows to the size of a 
hens’ egg, which when roasted or boiled is ‘‘sweet and 
delicious,dry and farinicious.’’ It remains in the ground 
uninjured during winter. Measures are taking by our 
Canadian neighbors, to investigate the subject. 


{x3 The Bartlet Steam Mills, Newburyport, have de-| 


clared a dividend of 4 1-2 per cent for the last 6 months, 
and have expended of the earnings during this period 
2 1-2 per cent in the renewal of machinery. 


ROSSE’S GREAT TELESCOPE. 
This monster among Telescopes is destined to open 


anew era in the science of Astronomy. Within the 
short time in which it has been in operation, important 


and interesting discoveries have been made; the naebu-| 


lw have been resolved into clusters of stars, whose im- 
mense distance from earth gives them their peculiar 
appearance. Speculation relative to them is therefore 
at an end ; and we have no doubt, a few short years 
will behold other and even greater accomplishments 
of this splendid instrument. To Lord Rosse, the 
scientific world owe a debt of gratitude they can never 
cancel. Hisineredible perseverance under the trying 
difficulties that met him at every step in his progress, 
was only equalled by the energy he displayed in car- 
rying his plans to a full and triumphant termination. 





MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 
We have been favored with the first number of anew 
and neatly printed paper under this title, published at 
Albany, by John Tanner (formerly publisher of the 


Mechanics’ Mirror, which has been discontinued). | rights and interests, against the encroachments of the 


This paper is published in quarto form, and purports to 
be the organ of the orderof M. M. P. U. S. ;— United 
States Mechanics’ Mutual Protection. The first num- 
ber contains a reasonable share of original and well 
written miscellaneous articles, and well selected ex- 
tracts. The price of this paper is one dollar a year.— 
Scientific Am. 

Many thanks, friend Porter, for your kind notice; 
bnt we wish to correct an error under which we per- 
ceive you are laboring. We are not, and do not pro- 
fess to be, the organ of any society or isolated set of 
men ; we labor for the good of the whole community 
of mechanics and laboring men, and that we wish our 
friends to understand. By the way, in connection with 
this subject, the ‘* Scientific American’’ is a most ex- 
cellent mechanic’s paper, published in New York, by 
Munn & Co., at $2 per annum. If you want a good 
paper, take the American. 

Mechanics’ Advocate.—This is the title of a new 
weekly paper published by our friend John Tanner, of 


Albany, in quarto form. It is filled with matter highly 
interesting to the mechanic, and afforded at the low 
price of sl, in advance. We wish John, who is a 
practic al mechanic, success in his arduous undertaking. 


—Pratisville ddvocate. 


The object of the meeting was briefly stated by Mr. 
S. S. Barnes, and in order that a more full understand- 
ling of the matter might be had, a letter from the work- 
men of the Argus office to Mr. Croswell, couched in 
respectful and dignified terms, touching the difficulties 
existing bet ween them, was read. 

After some remarks from several prominent mem- 
bers of the craft, in which the operations of the Print- 
ing Bill of last winter, so earnestly supported by Mr. 
Croswell, were clearly shown to have produced the 
evils which now exist, and in consequence of which 
the printers are here assembled to-night ; and also the 
suicidal policy of working below the old established 
prices. 

Whereupon, on motion of Mr. FaruinG, it was 
moved that a committee of five be appointed to draft 
and report resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
| meeting. 

The Chair appointed, as such committee, Messrs. D. 
| Farling, W. S. McCulloch, J. M. Cheney, W. B. Cole, 
‘and A. H. Brown. 

After a short absence (during which time the rights 
of the craft were discussed), the committee returned 
,and reported the following preamble and resolutions : 





| 


WHEREAS, circumstances indicate a disposition on 
| the part of certain men, enjoying wealth and affluence, 
;and who have long enjoyed the favor and support of a 
| generous public, to violate those great and paramount 
| principles of reciprocal justice, which should ever be 
| maintained bet ween the parties of industrial labor, and 
;} upon the inflexible and determined support of which, 
| the interest, elevation and dignity of the working classes 
depend, therefore 

| Resolved, That we, the Journeymen Printers of Al- 
bany, feel called upon to put forth every proper effort 
within our power to thwart the consummation of such 
\a purpose. 

| Resolved, That to submit tamely to the reduction 


| 
| 


equivalent to an acknowledgement of our destitution 
‘of rights, a compromise of the dignity of freemen, 
and must ultimately tend to prostrate the interests, not 
only of our own profession, but those of labor gener- 
| Resolved, That it is with deep regret that we see 
\efforts towards oppression and injustice coming from 
| the senior proprietor of the dibany Argus, a gentle- 
;man who “ been so long and liberally patronized 
,and supported by the public ; and his efforts, too, aim- 
ed at men whose characters for industry, integrity and 
|respectability are unimpeachable, seme of whom have 
through a long course of time spenttheir best energies 
,and abilities in the service of that office. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of laboring men of ev- 
ery profession, to combine in the support of their own 


|power of wealth, in every proper way and upon all 
| occasions, as with them it is wg true, that 
|‘*eternal vigilance is the price of liberty,’’—and that 
/now is an occasion for us to act. 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every printer in this 
\city to discountenance the action of any person who 
| steps forward to fill the gap occasioned by the retire- 
ment of the late worthy ‘‘ compositors ’? in the Argus 
| office, in consequence of the acts of injustice and op- 
| pression manifested toward them. 2 

On motion, Resolved, That the proceedings of this 
/meeting be signed by its officers, and published in the 

city papers, and the New York True Sun, Tribune, 
and all papers in the State friendly to the interests of 
the craft. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

EUGENE M. PACKARD, Ch’n. 

Netson W. Youna, Secretary. 

Epvucation in France.—tThe French Ministry of 
Instruction expend ten millions francs annually in the 
means of instruction, and yet 17,000,000 of the people 
can neither read nor write ; 7,000,000 can read but 
imperfectly, and cannot write ; 7,000,000 can read and 
write but imperfectly, and only 3,000,000 are perfect- 
ly educated. 


of wages below a fair and just standard, would be! 








NEWS FOR THE WEEK. : 
Ending Thursday, Dec. 17. 


FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
Washington, Dec. 13—9 p. m. 

The U.S. steamship Telegraph, from Brazos Santi- 
ago 29th ult. and Port Lavacca Ist inst., arrived at N. 
| Orleans on the Sth, her flag floating at half-mast, hav- 
| ing on board the remains of Major Ringgold and Lieut. 
Cochran, in charge of the Baltimore committee. The 
steamer Monmouth arrived the day before, .but the 
news from Monterey and the posts along the Rio 
Grande is no later than previously received. Mr. Al- 
deaunoy, who had been employed by the United States 
Commissary to take out a sum of money to Gen. Wool, 
came passenger in the Monmouth, and furnished the 
following intelligence : 

He arrived at Monclova Nov. 6, where the army of 
Gen. Wool was encamped in fine condition; remained 
until the 14th, when he started for Monterey, accom- 
panied by an escort, with dispatches for Gen. Taylor. 
A duel had been fought by two Mexicans at Matamo- 
ros, with knives, in which one of the parties was killed. 

Gen. Butler is military commander of Monterey ; 
Gen. Taylor has returned from Saltillo, leaving Gen. 
Worth in possession of the place. It was the intention 
of the General that the whole of the forces, except 
the necessary number to garrison the several posts, 
would concentrate at Tarnpico, and that Gen. Taylor, 
in going there, would take a route leaving San Luis 
Potosi to the right. Arrived at Tampico, and having 
the necessary forces to carry out his future operations, 
an attack would be made on Vera Cruz, simultaneous- 
ly by sea and land. 


ee 





The report of Santa Anna’s ordering the arrest of 
Herrera and Paredes, which appeared inthe Telegraph 
/news on Saturday, arose from the following paragraph 
jin the Telegraphic Dispatch : 
| ‘Great dissentions prevailed at San Luis Potosi— 
|four different factions—Santa Anna arrested Paredes 
|and Herrera.” 

For ‘ arrested,’ read Arista—the four factions being 
the friends of Santa Anna, Arista, Paredes and Herre- 
ra. 





! Philadelphia, Dec. 13—9 Pp. m. 

Capt. Naylor’s Company of Philadelphia Rangers 
start to-morrow morning for Pittsburg. The cold is so 
severe that the probability is the canals are frozen. If 
so, it will compel them to make overland marches over 
the mountains. 

Franklin Wade, a, captain of a small vessel, has been 
missing since Thursday night. He had quarreled with 
two men named Dalzell and Worrell, who have been 
arrested on suspicion of having made away with him. 


LATER FROM SANTA FE. 
The St. Louis Republican of the 5th inst., furnishes 
| the following extract of a letter from Col. Doniphan, 
‘commanding the first regiment of Missouri volunteers, 
dated Santa Fe, October 21, 1846. 
We have established a Civil Government here, and 
all things wear the geen of profound peace and 
\entire satisfaction on the part of the people; but, to a 
| close observer, it is evident that it is all hypocrisy, in- 
deed it could be nothing else. A people conquered 
‘but yesterday could have no friendly feeling for their 
conquerors, who have taken possession of their coun- 
‘try, changed its laws, and appointed new officers, 
Vn an foreigners. Yet, such is their cunning and 
iypocrisy that they partially imposed on Gen. Kearney 
up to the very day of his departure ; but there are so 
_many troops here now that their bad feeling is a mat- 
| ter of perfect indifference. 
| Yesterday we obtained what we deemed pretty cor- 
rect information ftom El Passo del Norte, that Magof- 
fin, Dr. Connelly, Colonels Owen and Glasgow, were 
retained there as prisoners by the troops, but were 
treated very respectfully, yet not permitted to go to 
Chihuahua or return. vey had gone in advance of 
‘their wagons, and will lose nothing, and will only be 
| detained until orders can be obtained for their release. 
| Our regiment is under marching orders for Chihua- 
‘hua, and would have been off before to-day, if Gen. 
Kearney had not sent back orders, after he had got ten 
days from here, requiring us to go into the Eutaw and 
Navijo countries, and bring both these wars to a close 
before we left here. We have made a permanent treaty 
with the Eutaws—Major Gilpin having penetrated far 
into theircountry. Our whole regiment will march in- 
to the Navijo country immediately; this lies between 
the Del Norte and the running into the Pacific. Major 
‘Gilpin goes up the Chanas; Lieut. Col. Jackson up the 


| 
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Puerco of the West, (there being two of them,) and | 
Gen. Doniphan (our command) up the Junes. As soon) 


as we return we will start with the traders to Chihua-| government, since 1800, $10,032,425. 


hua. Col. Price and all his regiment and seperate bat- 
talion will remain here this winter. 


ae eres 


MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 


EXPENDITURES AT WASHINGTON. | 
There has been expended at Washington, by the, 
The Capitol, | 


including the statuary and paintings, cost $3,000,000: 


To day, John P. Campbell, of Springfield, arrived | the President’s House, and Treasury Buildings, each, | 


here and brings our first positive information that our 
provision trains are all breaking down and giving out, 
and that few of them could reach here this winter. If 
this is the case, starvatiou will be the inevitable conse- 
quence. No provisions can be had here. We have 
not ten days’ provisions at present. 





Privateers —The New-Orleans Delta of the 4th, | 
speaking of privateers issuing from the ports of Cuba, | 


says: 
We are informed that about forty commissions have | 


_ $700,000 : the Patent Office and General Post Office, 
.. each, $500,000 : the Public Grounds, are as follows : 


President’s Square, 83 acres; Capital Square and Mall, 


227 acres ; Park, 29 acres ; other Squares, 202 acres; 
besides a large number of vacant lots in different parts 
of the city. 


ik Horrid !—James Field, of Crawford county, 
Indiana, has been convicted of the murder of his own 
mother! His motive was the saving of the expense 


been taken out; that four vessels are already prepared 0! her maintenance. 


for the service at St. Jago, and others are prepared as) 
rapidly as practicable. ‘ 

That the government is cognizant of the facts, and | 
that it is generally believed by those who are presumed | 
to be acquainted with the intentions of government, that | 
the ports of Cuba will be opened to prizes that may be 
captured by privateers. 

We are not prone to yield to unauthenticated reports | 
of matters of so grave a character, and we would not 
publish this statement, if we were not satisfied it was 
founded on the best authority in the city or New Orleans 
in regard to the matters transpiring in Cuba and Mexico. 





i= The following is the account of the earnings of 
the Mohawk and Hudson railroad for transportation of 
passengers and freight from the Ist to the 7th day of 
December, 1846, both days included, viz: 

Passengers, $1,436 93; Freight, $263 55. 
$1,700 48. Western freight not included. 

Comparative earnings for same period in past years, 
viz :— 


Total, 


In 1846, $2,153 98 | In 1843, 895 07 
In 1841, 1,107 84 | In 1844, 996 35 
In 1842, 479 97 | In 1845, 1,199 54 

The earnings show a gain of $500 as compared with 
last year. 


The following is the amount of goods entered under 
the new tariff, from the 1st to the 11th, inclusive : 


Dec Ist to 12th. Free. Specie. Dutiable. Cash duty. 
846, 196,532 6,178 1,926,823 511,902 
1845, 273,414 63,018 1,640,196 495,889 


{i We understand that the Boston and New York 
Line of Telegraph has been suspended for the present. 
In consequence of the many injuries sustained by the 
late storm in the vicinity of Boston, the company has | 
contluded not to repair the old wire, but will soon | 
supply its place by a new and substantial iron one. | 
Itis expected to be ready in time to transmit the next} 


{ 


steamer’s news. 








Extensive Forgeries.—Forgeries have been discov-| 
ered, perpetrated by a butter dealer of Deleware co. | 
named Scudder, to the amount of about $12,000 on the 
Catskill Bank, $12,000 on the Tanners’ Bank, $20,000 | 
on the Prattsville Bank, anda considerable amount on | 
the Delhi Bank. The Police are on his track. , 


ik Distressing Suwicide—A female named Wood, 
who has been for some time in a deranged state of 
mind, committed suicide at the house of Mr. John 
Baker, in Green street, on Sunday evening, by stab- 
bing herself in the throat with a pair of scissors. Of- 
ficer Winne, from whom we gather the particulars, 
states that the unforiunate woman had for some time 
resided among the Shakers. She was treated with 
kindness by the family of Mr. B., had her movements 
almost constantly watched, but on Sunday night Mrs. 
B. ha ving occasion to leave the house for a short time, 
left her in charge of a servant. The deceased, then 
in bed, solicited the servant-girl to give her a pair of 
scissors to clean her nails with, and on receiving them 
covered her head with the bed-clothes and inflicted the 
fatal wound in her throat.— d/bany Atlas. 








NEW YORK MARKETS. 


Reported by our Reporter. 
Tuesday, Dec. 15, 1845. 

Ashes—In pots the operations are lightat $4 62 1-2, 
and pearls are dull at $5 50. 

Cotton—The sales to-day have been about 1,500 
bales, chiefly for export, at very firm prices. The 
market is well supported at the advance of half a 
cent since the arrival of the Caledonia. There was 
rather more inquiry for freight for Liverpool, and ship- 
owners are firm at 7-16 to Havre for square bales. 

Flour and Meal—The market was animated to-day, 
and advanced steadily to $5 37 1-2 for pure Genesee 
in store, with sales 3,000 to 5,000 bbls at the close at 
that rate. The sales of the day were not less than 
10,000 bbls, including 2,500 bbls Troy. The range 
was $5 18a$5 37 1-2, the largest portion being at $5 
31 1-4a $5 37 1-2. At the close the large receivers 
were asking $5 50, and there was but little disposition 
to sell any more at $5 371-2. The purchases were 
nearly all for shipment, and a large portion for France. 
Sales 500 bbls Richmond City, ‘ Haxall,’ on private 
terms. Freights are 4s Gda4s 9d sterling to Liverpool. 
The receipts at ihis point having nearly ceased, we 
have endeavored to get at the stock in this market, 
and have come to the conclusion, after getting the es- 
timate of the best informed parties, that 300,000 bbls 
unsold is very near the actual amount. One party es- 
timates the quantity 400,000 bbls, of which 10,000 are 
sold and to be shipped. Another estimate is 500,000 
bbls, of which 200,000 bbls are sold, leaving the same 
result as the other, 300,000 bbls unsold. Another es- 
timate is 400,000 bbls, of which 159,090 bbls are sold, 
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Fish—There has been nothing done in Dry Cod.— 

Mackerel are firm ; 400 bbls have changed hands at 
$8 50 for No. 1, and $5 50 for No. 2, and $4 25 for 
No. 3. About 400 bbls Gibbed Herring sold at $3 ; 
and some scaled, 75c. 
Fruit—There have been sales of 250 hilf kegs Mus- 
cate] Raisins, and 7,500 bxs Bunch, on terms not made 
public; 2,000 do in lots, $1 50; 2,000 half do 80 a 82 
1-2c ; 2,000 gr do 45a47 1-2, 4 mos. 

Hemp—The sales include 212 bales superior dressed 
American at about $150; 75 do fair, $120a130 ; 150 
dew-rotted, $100a$105 ; and a small lot Italian, $210 
—the latter is now all in the hands of one house, and 
held firmly at $220, 6 mos. 

Hides—Sales of 7,100 Rio Grande, 22 1-2 lb at 11c, 
6 months. 

Tron—The market is generally quiet. Scotch pig 
may be quoted at $31 50a $32 50, 6 mos, for best 
brands, with occasional sales : to arrive, several in- 
voices sold at lower rates. 

Molasses—Sales of 400 bbls New Orleans at 30 cts, 
the former price; 70 hhds sour Cuba, 15; 50 Trinidad 
Cuba, 25 ; and 34 prime sweet Cuba, 19,4 mos. By 
auction, 46 hhds Trinidad Cuba sold at 21a 41 1-2 cts, 
3and 4 mos. 

Naval Siores—No sales of turpentine for export have 
been made for several weeks past. The market for 
spirits turpentine recently, has been rather unsettled : 
sales of 150 casks for export at 45c ; and in lots as 
wanted at 45a47, both cash. 

Oils—American Linseed remains very dull, with 
small sales at 57c cash. Crude sperm has farther ad- 
vanced, 500a1000 bbls here having changed hands, part 
if not all, at $1 02 1-2; manufactured is very firm at 
our quotations. 

Rwce—The entire sales of the week amount to about 
500 tes, at $3 62 1-2a $4 25, cash, embracing all de- 
scriptions, from fair broken to the best on hand. 

Sugars—There has continued a fair demand, and 
prices of White Havana, the stock of which is now 
much reduced, are a little higher ; while, on the con- 
trary, those of New Orleans are rather lower—of both 
these, a portion of the sales has been to go out of the 
market; they include 300 hhds New Orleans at 7a8 3-8 
cts ; 50 Porto Rico, 8 ; 200 bxs Brown Havana, 7 a 7 
1-2; and 1,600 White do 7 3-4a8 1-8, 4 mos. 

Provisions—There is considerable firmness in pork, 
and some 800 bbls have been sold at $9 37 1-2 and $7 
81 1-4a $7 87 1-2. Beef is dull. Sales 20 hhds pork 
hams at 6 3-4c. Dressed hogs are worth 5 1-4c. 

Tin Plates—One thousand boxes have been sold on 
terms not transpired. 

Tobacco—The market is inactive, and a sale of 60 
bales Yara at 40c, 4 mos. By auction, 25 bales Cuba 
and Havana sold at 13a27c, cash ; 30 hhds Kentucky 
3 1-8a5 1-4, average $4 02; and 16 do 2a4 1-4, aver- 
age $3 23, 4 mos. 

Wool—Sales of the week are light, being only about 
40,000 Ibs Fleece and Pulled. Foreign continues in- 
active. 
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T. H. MOAKLEY, Sail-maker and Rigger, corner of 
State street and the Dock, Albany. Awnings, Bags, Cot 
and Sacking bottoms, Canvass, Duck, Twine, Bunting, 
Rope, &c. 

N, B. Flags of all kinds made to order. dl7 

AMERICAN PRACTICE OF MEDICINE. 
DR. N. S. DEAN, 





© I leavi , 950.006 : sah 25 Nos. 19 and 21, Norton st., Albany, bas esta! 
i ‘leaving only 250,000 bbls, to which add 35,00( s | Nos. and 21, Norton st., Albany, has est 
was seen here last Tuesday. ni . : s, to which add 35,000 bbls 


Southern, and the whole stock is 285,000. As far as 


shed an INFIRMARY, 
| for the reception of patients, who ure afflicted with various acute 
and chronic diseases. His charges for boare and medical attend- 


We take the above from the Telegraphic despatch of j we can learn, the amount in store sold is not less than} avce are moderate. His BATHING ROOMs are in evmplete order. 


the Albany Journal of Friday. 


to it in any of the New York papers of Friday or Sat-| 
{ 


urday. 
fic Gov. Wright has appointed John T. Hudson, | 
Canal Commissioner, in place of Jonas Earll, jr., de-| 
ceased. 
MECHANICS’ MUTUAE PROTECTIONS. 
Pennsylvania. —FElected officers of Protection No. | 
1, of Philadelphia: Brewster H. Porter, SP; J. Sione, 
JP; W. Janes, RS; John Smith, FS; Richard Shaw, 
Treas. Meets in Dock street, three doors below Se-| 
cond st., 3d story. 








Ohio —Protection No. 4, Akron: Daniel Holmes, | 
SP; J.Cressman, JP; J. R. Brady, FS; E. Goodridge, 
FS; William Macclain, Treas. ~ , 

Protection No. 5, Ohio city : J S. Harris SP: A. 
Baily, JP ; John Kirkpatrick, RS ; E. C. Blisk, FS ; 
W. B. Fleming, Treas. 

Protection No. 6, Cleveland : John MeMillan, SP : 
B. Stewart, JP ; R. Bruce, RS; F. Henuriway, FS ; 
J. Swartentgenburg, Treas.— Mech. Jour. =) } 


land at Albany about 30,000 bbls. 
bbls Pennsylvania meal for export at $3 50, which is, 


lat OS8c. 
jin ship at 78c. 


We sce no reference | 150,000 bbls, and the whole quantity here, including! ; 


Southern, about 450,000 bbls, leaving, as we before 
stated, 300,000 bbls for the sales between this and the 
opening of navigation. There will be probably more 
or less received yet, but the quantity cannot be large. 
At Boston the stock in first hands is about 128,000 bbls, 
We note sales 3,000 


lower. 

Grain—In wheat we hear of no sales excepting 
1,200 bu mixed Western at 103 cts for milling. Ship- 
pers offer 115 for pure Genesee. Sales 3,090 to 5,000 
bu new Northern corn at 60a62 1-2c ; 5,000 damaged 
old Southern at 62 1-2 for distilling, and 1,700 old good 
Rye is doing better. Sales 2,000 or 3,000 bu 
Oats are steady. Nothing doing in 
barley. 


Coal—Forcign is in fair supply ; 150 tens Liverpool 


’rrel sold on terms not learned; the last sale previous- 
ly was at &7 60, 4 mos. 
Coffee—The market continues very firm, and prices 
of Brazil have experienced some farther improve 
ment. The sales include 500 bags Brazil at 7 1-2a7 
3-4c; 500 Sumatra, 7 1-2; 850 Green and White Java 
§ 1-2a9 1-2; and 200 old White Maracaibo, 9—4 mos 


rm, Cold, Shower, Salphur and Medicated Baths in readiness 


atall times, for the accommodation ¢f his patients, and of the citi- 


| 
| zens generally. 
Singie baths 25 cents; 6 tickets for one dollar, 
Dr. Dean employs in his praciice vegetables only, as experience 
j and practiec have proved sufficient [without resort to mineral poi- 
| sons,} to care or alleviate all diseases to wloch the human family 
are subject, tenders his services aid medicines to the public, satis. 
fied that a trial of them will convince the most skeptical and uns 
believing of their value and efficeey, are 
His medicines are ab) prepared upon scientife p ple 2, from 
vegetable substances only, and have sto t test of more than 
|}twenty yerrs- Among his medicines, whieh have «il cied many 
surprising Cures, after all mineral remedies had | nd of 
which abundant certificates of the most re-pe | «in this 
city ned vicinity will be eiven. 
DR. DEAN'S YFNDIAN’S PANACEA, for tf Consump- 
tion, Serofula, or King ¢ Evil icipient ( c and 
lercurial Diseases, particularly Ulcers and J ection of 
the Bones, Uleerated Throat and No l ry deserip. 
lion, Rheumati-m, Sciatica or Hip Gout nd Intevas 
Abcesses, Fistulas, Scald Head, Scurvey, | ( ) Sore E 
Erysip a=,! utanecous Biseases, Chere nie Catarr A+} nid Bene 2 
ache irom particular causes, Pain in the > i epsia 
nrocerding from vitiation, Affect t Live ( iti 
mation of the Kidneys, and gener cle ’ T oe 
acioNs In renevating those nstituti w! é i Lroke 
down by injurious treatment or juvenile irre it 
terms. it is recommended in i those ¢ iy } 
i urities of the blood or vitiation of the t < “ ver Dame 
r d 
Hhenumatic Oll, an Indian specife. T ! eliec'ed cures 
when elt other remedies have friled, and t to prove 
is efficacy, in the moet invete e¢ l ee a} 
remedy in cases of Bruises, Contracted Since» d Burns, 
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MECHANIC’S ADVOCATE. 
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A LIST OF PATENTS 

Issued from the 3d of December to the 5th of Decem- 
ber, 1846, inclusive. 

To Peter H. Watson, of Rockford, Illinois, for im- 
provement in machinery for cutting screws : Dec. 3, 
1846. 

To Philip Estes, of Adrian, Michigan, for improve- 
ment in machinery for chamfering, crozing, and how- 
eling casks: Dec. 3, 1846. 


To James Rorobaugh, of Lunoy’s Creek, Virginia, | no te ota? - : 
for improvements in hill side plow: Dec. 3, 1846. ,and sufficiently so for all practical purposes. 


To Samuel & George I. Conrad, of Berlin, Penn., 


CONSTRUCTION OF STEAMBOATS. | MUFFS AND ROBES—At No. 3 Exchange. 

It becomes a duty to the public, on the occurrence Received this morning the largest and best selected as- 
‘of a tragedy like that of the Atlantic, to consider the | Sortment ever offered to the public, consisting of 
‘causes which have resulted in such a waste of life.  ¢U# FS—Fine pag Bear, Stone do, Black do, 
| We hear the complaint frequently made, that our Sound ry yok y= ox, Wood do, Red do; Nat. Lyax, 
boats are too long and not built strong enough. Ina few ’ en : 
instances this has been true, but ~. have been led to| ¢. 1 °S*ther With @ large assortment of Chinchella Grey 
‘believe that the Knickerbocker, the Oregon, the Atlan- ee, SF ty MESSER Lea ops ee ee renee 


: and Coney. 
|tic and some others have been constructed in the 





'staunches possible manner consistent with their form, 


been exemplified in the admirable behavior of the 


for improvement in cooking stove: Dec. 3, 1846. ae for a = a . yt 
To Charles Randall, of Palmyra, Georgia, for im- vate. And even in this late disaster, though full de 


provement in harpoons: Dec. 3, 1846. | 

To Melchior Bretzger, Pittsburgh, Penn., for im- 
provement in looms for weaving wire gauze : Dec. 5, 
1846. 

To Christian Frederick Schoenbein, of Basle, Swit-| 
zerland, for improvement in preparation of cotton. 
wool, and other substances, as substitutes for gunpow- 
der (having assigned his right to Wm. H. Robertson, 
of the United States, now Consul at Bremen). Date 
of the English patent Oct. Sth, 1846. Patented in the 
United States Dec. Sth, 1846. 

To Wiiliam Vine, of New York, for improvement 
in machinery for polishing knives, &c. : Dec. 5, 1846. 
— Scientific American. 





THE TEN HOUR SYSTEM. 

In no enlightened community of the present age are 
the necessities and advantages of the Sabbath contro- 
verted. It is an established fact that the setting apart 
one day in seven for rest, is absolutely necessary to the 
health, happiness and prosperity of mankind, as the 
reign of the sable monarch who ‘ from his ebony throne 
nightly waves a leaden scepire o’er a slumbering 
world.’ Let us picture this principle with a conscious- 
ness aside from interest and prejudice, that the healih 
and happiness of our fellow men is paramount to every 
other question. During the last eighteen hundred years 
a period of fifty years has been taken from all labor 
throughout the Christian world, and who believes the 
world is any poorer for it? Has it not, in the aggre- 
gate, been enriched thereby? As surely as the human 
frame, that ‘machine of machines,’ is exhausted by 
unceasing labor. These things may all be carried to 
an extreme, but this principle, beneficialiy applicable 
toa week’s work, may be as justly regarded in refer- 
ence to a day’s work. Mr. Macauly has eloquently 
illustrated the sentiment. If it is not true that as much 
work can be done in ten as in tweive hours of any 
given day, it is true as applied to a series of days. A 
system of forced labor and close confinement must de- 
teriorate the race and shorten human life. When we 
reflect that though a man may not be able to do as 
much work in ten as in twelve hours of any one day, 
he can do much more in the course of ten years—and 
when one ten is put upon another, and we watch the 
operation of this principle from generation to genera-! 
tion, the fearful consequences of a system opposed to 
it become alarming to contemplate.— Akron Mechanic. 


FACTORY LABOR AND HEALTH. 


As regards the effect of the factory labor upon the| gered as on Thursday night. 


health, we found it very deleterious. From numerous | 
inquiries among the young women at the looms, the 


obtained, namely, that it requires a strong and healthy 
woman to work steadily for one year in the mill ; that 
all must go into the country and recruit during a por- 
tion of the year ; some require but six weeks, others 
two months, and many three, four, and even a greater 
length of time. A very intelligent operative informed | 
us that she doubted whether the girls, if a period of 
years were taken, could make out much more than half 
of the full time. She said that she herself had only 
been able to work eight months in two years. We are 
verfectly certain, from personal observation, that these 
Pong hours of labor in confined rcoms, are very injuri- 
ous to health, and we doubt whether it would be using 
too harsh terms to say, that the whole system is one 
of slow and legal assassination. —#Jarbinger. 


&S The Grain Crop—Rise in Value.—A writer in 


the Boston Courier estimates the rise in value of the 
grain crop of the United Siates, since Sept. Ist, as 
follows :— 

Crops of Indian corn, 480,000,000 bush., $12,000,000 


Ww heat, 56,000 000 
6¢ oats, 16,000,000 
ee rye, 36,000,000 


The estimate of the increased value of the wlhicat! 
crop was probably made before the recent decline in| 


price. The esiimated rise of corn, is an average of 


25 cents per bushel. ] 


tails have not yet reached us, a vessel which would 
hold to her anchors thirty-six hours in a gale off Fisher’s 
Island, with a heavy seaon, must have possessed more 
than common powers of endurance. 

The unpleasant and dangerous accidents of the last 
year on the Sound have, in almost all cases, been refer- 
able to another cause, namely—the principle of concen- | 
trating the whole power of the boat upon a single en-| 
gine. It is this error which has resulted in the loss of 
the Atlantic, and which has disabled several of our | 


_boats under circumstances which might have been 


equally disastrous. There are several distinct disad-'| 
vantages in this mode of construction, with no corres-| 


ponding gain but an inconsiderable saving of expense | 


| when compared with the whole amount which is at | 


stake. In the first place, the weight of a single en-| 
gine of this enormous size, placed within narrow com- | 
pass in the centre of the boat, is an immense strain} 
upon the whole fabric, especially in a heavy sea, oc-! 
casioning it to work much mere than it otherwise | 
would. In the second place, owing to the length of | 
the connecting pipes, shafts and freme, the engine, | 
when so large, is liable to dislocation from the ordina-| 
ry working of the boat, besides the undue working oc-| 
casioned by the improper disposition of its own weight. | 
Several accidents of this kind have happened during | 
the last year, previous to this fatal one of the Atiantic. | 
In the third place, where the parts of an engine ave of | 
such great magnitude, the probability of flaws and im- 
perfections always increases, and accidents, suchas the 
breaking of shalis, frequently grow out of this cause. 
in the fourth place, whenever an accident actually oc- | 
curs from any of these causes, the boat with one engine 
is entirely crippled—a mere hulk on the water ; and if 
it be in a storm, on a lee shore, or in a plaee like Heil 
Gate at the time, it must be in imminent danger. I 
have not included among the grave causes of prefer-| 
ence for the double engine, the greater facility of evo- 
lution which it «ives to the boat whose wheels are 
under separate control—but this is no slight advantage. | 

The history of the steamboat Massachusetts can fur- | 
nish a very plain lesson on this subject. She is now | 
old, and has been lengthened since she was built, so as | 
to be weaker than most of the other boats on the | 
Sound ; yet, from the fact of having two engines, she 
has escaped many dangers, greater than that which oc- | 


_casioned the loss of the Atlantic. She has frequently | 


strained her machinery apart in a heavy sea, but her | 


|other engine has always brought her safely to. This) 


was the case in a severe gale in September, in which | 
the Atlantic would have been perhaps as much endan- | 

The Massachusetts, on | 
that occasion, reached New York in the course of the 


following is the general result of the information we| day on which she was due, by help of her remaining 


This has | 


ROBES—Trimmed : Martin, Jenett, Wolf and Coon. 
Untrimmed : No. 1 Buffalo Robes. No. 1 extra assort- 
ed do. Indian tanned do. 

GLOVES—Gentlemen’s driving Plucked and Unpluck- 
ed Otter and Seal Gloves. Ladies’ Otter and Musk Rid- 
ing Gloves. 

CAPS—Otter, Seal, Nutria, Musk, Boas, silk Plush, 
Fur Trimmed, Cloth, Youth’s, and Children’s Velvet. 

Also, Bows, Neck Ties, Umbrellas and Canes, which 
are offered to the public at a small advance. Purchasers 
will do well to give us a call before purchasing elsewhere. 
d10 GOODWIN §& McKINNY, 3 Exchange. 


~ BOOK, PLAIN AND FANCY — 
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508, PRINTING, 


Nos. 14 §& 15 Commercial Buildings, 
“OFFICE OF  — 


THE SON OF TEMPERANCE AND RECHABITE, 
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BOOTS AND SHOES, No, 3 Delavan House, Broad- 
way, Albany.—The subscriber having removed his Boot 
and Shoe Store from North Pearl street to the above 
place, is*tnow ready to execute all orders with which he 
raay be favered. [d3] DAVID D. RAMSAY. 


HENRY R. HOFFMAN, Book-Binder and Blank Book 
Manufacturer, No. 71 State street (up stairs), Albany. 
Plain and Fancy Binding executed in the first style of 
theart, Blank Books manufactured to any patron. 43 


ALBANY CIGAR DEPOT. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the public, that 
he has continuelly on hand for sale, a large and excellent 
assortment of Regalia, Principe Havana, and L’Norma 
Cigars, which he offers on the most advantageous terms, 
to wholesale or retail dealers. 

dl10 CHARLES W. LEWIS. 


DANIEL TRUE, Die Sinker, may be found at No. 
585 Broadway. Engraves Seals, Door Plates, §c. Cuts 
book-binders’ Stamps and Dies, also Jeweler’s and 
Silver-smiths’ Dies, &c. d10 


~ BOOTS AND SHOES.—The subscriber has opened a 
Boot end Shoe Store at No. 3 Delavan House, Broadway, 
where he intends to make to order first rate Boots and 




















engine. On the very night in which the Atlantic was gyoes ; and will warrant them to fit as well, if not bet- 
lost, the Massachusetts, though a weaker boat, rode | ter, than those of any other shop in the city. He would 
out the gale in safety, and passed near the wreck ;| respectfully invite the public to call and examine his 
though without being able to render assistance. stock, assuring them that no pains will be spared to give 
It is time now, therefore, to say that a boat shall not | them entire satisfaction. - P 
be considered safe in which the engines shall be be-| The subscriber has just returned from New York with 
yond a certain size ; or in which there shall not be at) # choice selection of manufactured Boots and Shoes, 
least two engines, where the boat is of the first class. | Which he thinks will be found on a AMeAY’ 
It would undowbtedly be a great security to the public | a — 


to have a double engine on each side, after the English| ,Yessrs. GOODWIN & McKINNEY having purchased 
and French mode. At any rate, in the immense’ my interest in the HAT AND CAP establishment, No. 3 
steamboats which are now built, with engines of more | Exchange, I cheerfully recommend them to the public 








than a thousand horse power, it would in every way 
conduce_to their perfection and comfort to have this 
power distributed through four smaller engines, one 
| before and one behind each crank. Such boats on our 
stormy coast would rarely be disabled. They would 
be stauncher, the motion of the machinery less feit, 
and accidents, when they. came, less dangerous. Let 
the subject at any rate be thrown open to the public 
' consideration at this time, when the consequences of 
the present arrangement have just been so severely 
illustrated.— Chronotype. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
About 25 Traveling Agents, to travel in every State | 
in the Union. Inquire at No. 24 Com. Buildings. 








{iG Also, a competent Agent to canvass this city. 


for a share of that patronage so liberally bestowed upon 
me. Their experience inthe business will be a sufficient 
guaranty that all articles in their line that are offered to 
the public for style and beauty of finish, will not be ex- 
celled in this or any other city. 

LE GRAND SMITH. 


HAT EMPORIUM. 

GOODWIN & McKINNEY, successors to Le Grand 
Smith, manufacturers and dealers in HATS, CAPS, and 
FURS, No. 3, Exchange, Albany. We earnestly solicit 
the continuation of the former patronage to this estab- 
lishment, assuring them that they shall be served to the 
best of our abilities, and to their perfect satisfaction. 

ALFRED Goopwin.]} d10. (A. M. McKinney. 


FOR SALE AT THIS OFFICE, 
Any quantity of old Newspapers and Pamphlets in 
sheets, suitable for wrapping paper. 














